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in obtaining an honourable and laſting 
PEACE, and reconciling all the jarring 
and different Intereſts, are for the moſt 
Part chimerical and imaginary ; pro- 
vided only, it be entruſted to the Care 
and Management of honeſt Hearts and 
able Heads, 
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Noble LORD, &c. 


My Lond, 
F OMMON report informs us, 
K F that all the belligerent powers 


:# tired with this long, bloody, 
8 and moſt expenſive 5 
and really it is high time; for one may 
reaſonably ſuppoſe the effuſion of ſo 
much human blood, the devaſtation, ra- 
vage, and deſolation, that has overſpread 
ſo many countries, by this time is be- 


come highly offenſive to God, as well as 


B | a moſt 


% C op begin to grow ſufficiently 
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(2) 
a moſt greivous and melancholy conſide- 
ration to all honeſt and ſenſible men. 
We are likewiſe informed that your lord- 
Jp is the perſop fixed on to negotiate thi 
peace, and that you are ſhortly to repair 
to the place of deſtination for that purpoſe 


Laa great and important truſt indeed. The 


eyes of all Europe will be upon you— 

our conduct will be examined with the 
utmoſt nicety.—l have a high opinion of 
your lordſhip's abilities and integrity, and 
doubt not but you'll acquit yourſelf with 
honour and reputatipn, and be of great 
utility to your native country, and there- 
by acquire that immortal renown, that 
always_attends thoſe wWho worthily, diſ- 
charge a public truſt, —-I doubt not but 
many difficulties and perplexities will ariſe 
in your own mind, how, and in what 
manner, you ſhall accompliſh this grand 
and arduous taſk, and be able to recon- 
cile ſo many jarring and contending inte- 
reſts—but, my lord, the difficulties are 
not ſo great as may appear at firſt ſight— 
When you come to give it a calm and 
attentive conſideration, the mighty diffi- 
culties will vaniſh and diſappear at once; 
eſpecially if you conſider yourſelf to be 


the grand and moſt important ſpoke, in 


all this wheel, as you really are—T had 
ſome thoughts of giving you my advice; 
a * you 


(3) 
you, may pay what regard to. it you pleaſe 


—You may receive it with cenſure or 
applauſe—my intentions are good but, 
on ſecond thoughts, I find it is natural for 
men always to receive advice with ſome 
degree of reluctance— ] perceive in 
my own mind, if a man attempts to ad- 
vile me, I am apt to look upon it as an 
affront to my underſtanding, and that he 
is treating me as a child Frue it is—the 
man who pretends to adviſe me does in 
that particular exerciſe a ſuperiority over 
me, and he can have no reaſon for it, but 
that, in comparing me with himſelf, he 
thinks me defecti ve either in point of con- 
duct or underſtanding For this reaſon, 

my lord, fearing you'll take my advice in 


a diſagreeable light, I have laid aſide all 


thoughts of it, and will only give you a 
plain recital how, and in what manner, I 
would act, were I; in your place, and this 
my conduct you are at full liberty to cen- 
ſure or applaud, juſt as you pleaſe, 

Being got to the place of deſtina- 
tion, I would notify my arrival to the 
French ambaſſador, defiring him to fix a 
time to wait on me ; or, it that was not 
agreeable, I would wait on, him alone, to 
have a little conference with him, at what 
time or place he may judge proper to ap- 


point—Being thus met, I would tell him, 
| 2 that 
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that I was very ſenſible it was uſual at all 
congreſſes to ſpend a good deal of time in 
ſettling and adjuſting a great number of 
little ceremonies and punctilio's whereby 
many diſputes and difficulties would fre- 
quently ariſe and produce great delay, 
and unneceflary expence of money and 
time; but that, 1f he thought proper, we 
would diſpenſe with all this parade and 
nonſenſe, and enter at once on the matter 
in hand, from an opinion the ſooner this 
bloody and deſtructive war was ended, the 
better and more agreeable it would be to 
all the contending parties; and here I 
would tell him that I was inveſted with 
very ample and extenſive powers, and that 
I would reduce what I took to be the pur- 
port of them into a ſhort and conciſe com- 
paſs, laying it fairly before him ; and then 
ſubmit it to his calm and deliberate atten- 
tion, and would only deſire to be heard 
with patience and without interruption. 

In the firſt place, I would acquaint him, 
that, in all former treaties between Eng- 
land and France, we had been accuſtom- 
ed to treat on a foot of equality—but, in 
this preſent treaty, the matter was really 
and effentially different—we now treat 
with France under the notion and cha- 
racter of a vanquiſhed foe, — | 


After 


SJ 


After Kouli Khann had overthrown 
and entirely defeated the laſt Turkiſh 
army, of about one hundred thouſand 
men, and ſlain their brave and valiant 
commander, Topal Oſman, the whole 
Turkiſh empire was in the utmoſt dan- 
ger ; the Grand Segnior and all his court 
were in the utmoſt confuſion, and at their 
_ wits end; they immediately diſpatched 

Ambaſſadors to Kouli Khann, to ſollicit 

a peace on any term. 

Kouli Khaun received the ambaſſadors 
with that inſolence and haughtineſs pecu- 
liar to the Eaſtern monarchs, and, after 
having made them wait ſome hours in an 
outer tent, he at laſt vouchſafed them an 
audience, and told them he knew the buſi- 
neſs they were come upon, and that he had 
no objection to a peace, on condition they 
granted him two preliminary articles The 
firſt was, That they ſubmit to ſuch terms 
and conditions as he ſhould pleaſe to pre- 
ſcribe; and, ſecondly, That they ſhould 
acknowledge his lenity and moderation, in 
not overthrowing the Turkiſh empire, for 


that Topal Oſman was now no more . 
| You 
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* This Topal Oſman was a chief miniſter of 
ſtate at Conſtantinople, and had the principal ma- 
ag ement and direction of that vaſt empire for a 
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Fou will [doubtleſs reply, that Kouli 
Khann'was a cruel and bloody tyrant— 
I will readily grant it but you will find 
in the ſequel, that it is the peculiar feli- 
city of the French nation at this juncture, 
that my royal maſter, notwithſtanding he 
has met with ſuch vaſt and great ſucceſs, 
will expect nor impoſe no terms or con- 
ditions on France, but ſuch as are perfect- 
ly conſiſtent with that invariable rule of 
common juſtice and equity which ought al- 
-ways to ſubſiſt between nation and nation 
Von this his moſt Chriſtian majeſty may 
ſafely depend and rely and if this preſent 
difficulty between us be concluded, as I 
hope in God it will, your maſter may de- 
a mh pend 


long time ; he exerciſed his power with a degree of 
Tenity and moderation before unknown in that patt 
of the world---He was beloved, eſteemed; and re- 
vered throughout the whole empire; as a private 
man, he was allowed to be of the moſt exemplary 
virtue and ſubſtantial goodneſs; he was alſo a great 
ſoldier, commanded armies, and fought battles. 
Kouli Khann well knew of what vaſt importance 
this ſingle man was to the Turkiſh government--- 
J think it may be ſaid, that few great men, either 
in the Chriſtian, Pagan, or Mahometan world, 
have left it with a more exalted and finiſhed cha- 
_ racter---It is the ſame in all kingdoms and ſtates 
whatever; when a truly good, virtuous, and ſenſi- 
ble man happens to be entruſted with a large ſhare 
of power, the advantages the community may ex- 
pect from it, are very great id even unſpeakable. 


67) 

pend-on having a fincere friend and' 
my royal — who will make — - 
ſtudy = his life, and recommend it ſtrong- 
ly to his ſucceſſor, always to cultivate a 
hearty friendſhip with. France——whick 
will be found abundantly more conducive: 
tothe real happineſs and proſperity of both 
nations, than by expending the blood and 
treaſure. of their honeſt, inoffenſive ſab- 


jets, by wholeſle——whicl has "__ 
times been the caſe. 


And here, Sir, 1 enter upon this 
preſent treaty, 'I muſt mention to you the 
treaty made at Utrecht in the latter end 
of queen Anne's.reign—it appears agree 
able to the letter, to the ſpirit} and to the 
real intent and meaning of that treaty 


That the port of Dunkirk was to be de- 


moliſhed and entirely deſtroyed that is 
to ſay, the citadel, the harbour, and all 
the ramparts and forti fication Now 
this article of that treaty has never yet! 
been fulfilled, even to this day I will 
grant a ſhew of doing it was made but 
it was done in a juggling and evaſive man- 
ner, and not at all agreeable to the _ 
and deſign of the treaty—Your court v 
well knewthe conditionof the then Enplith 
miniſtry, and that they were in a ſtate of 
great weakneſs and imbecillity, not capa- 
Ble to enforce the fulfilment. of this _ 
> ite | cle 
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cle—of this they took the advantage 
The breach of this article gave great diſ- 
guſt to the honeſt part of the nation 
We had at that time one Sir Richard 
Steele, an honeſt ſenſible man, who wrote 
a great many papers on this ſubject, and, 
inſtead of being protected and encouraged 
for it, was actually expelled the houſe of 
commons—a diſgrace and indignity the 
moſt infamous that can befal an Engliſh 
gentleman— I do not know if your father 
le Chaiſe was then living, (and I have not 
time to examine the hiſtory of thoſe days 
at preſent) I mean he that was ſo long 
confeſſor to your late king who, tho' by 
profeſſion a divine, yet was a good A 
litician, and for a long tract of time had 
a large ſhare in the political management 
of all your foreign and domeſtic concerns 
— This man was eternally buzzing in the 
ears of your king, and likewiſe of his fa- 
mous Madam de Maintenon, that they 
ſhould one time or other moſt certainly 
ſubdue the Engliſh nation, and demoliſh 
their government; and that the only way 
to effect this grand deſign was to let 
the Engliſh entirely alone to themſelves ; 
and that by all accounts he could get from 
England (and he was accuſtomed to have 
many ſpies to give him conſtant intelli- 
gence of what paſſed) the hatred and 

_ animoſity 
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animoſity between the two contending 
parties of Whigs and Tories was grown 
to a ſettled and fixed antipathy, that muſt 
end ſhortly in a civil war ;—and then, 
by a little prudent and ſeaſonable inter- 
poſition on one ſide or other the Bri- 
tiſh government, may be demoliſhed and 
over-ſet with great eaſe and facility, and 
reduced to a ſtate of dependence and 
ſubjection to France. This appears to 


have been his ſettled opinion during the 


greateſt part of his life; and, to ſpeak 
the truth, there was a real foundation 


for it—for, though he happened to be 


miſtaken in this ſingle point, yet, never- 
theleſs, he was a man of great experi- 
ence and ſagacity.— But now I would 


obſerve to you, that the ſtate and condi- 


tion of England is quite and entirely 


changed and altered :- Thoſe monſtrous 


and peſtiferous animals of Whigs and 
Tories are now eradicated and totally an- 
nihilated.— In father La Chaiſe's time, he 
well knew the bulk of the people in this 
nation were led by the noſe, and made 
dupes and aſſes by their civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical leaders But now theſe two par- 


ties have had a fair and open eclairciſſ- 


ment, and find there is not, nor never 
was, half that difference between them 
as they were made to believe, They 
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are now arrived to a ſufficiency of un- 
derſtanding to ſee for themſelves to 
reaſon for themſelves, and have a capa- 
city to-diſtinguiſh between their real friends 
and foes. : 

His Britannic majeſty, whom I have 
the honour to repreſent, is no longer a 
king of Whigs, nor a king of Tories, 
but really and in fact a king of England, 
and has the hearts, the affection, and 
purſes of his people at his command : 
And this entire confidence is founded 
on a general opinion, that all his aims 
and deſigns tend only to promote their 
real happineſs and welfare, — Beſides, 
he has an honeſt head-ſervant, one Wil- 
liam Pi:t, who, though a chief miniſter 
of ſtate, is allowed by the whole nation 
to be a down-right honeſt man—he 
alſo is not a miniſter of Whigs and Tories, 
but, in a manner ſomewhat peculiar, is a. 
miniſter to all the people of England®, 
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* Union and harmony are at all times neceſ- 
ſary to the preſervation of all ſtates and king- 
doms, but in a more ſpecial manner when they 
are engaged in war with powerful enemies 3 
for on this union depends not only the conti- 
nuation of the war, but the event of it likewiſe ; 
and when once a divided ſtate or kingdom comes 
to be united---the people will naturally recover 

ir 
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from an opinion he is an honeſt man 
both in public and private life, —1I could 
mention to you ſome miniſters of ſtate, 
both in England and France, that have 
maintained a very high degree of power 
in their reſpective kingdoms, for a long 
ſucceſſion of years, and have conſtantly 
{ſupported and upheld themſelves in it by 
the moſt open and barefaced bribery, 
venality, and univerſal corruption ; their 
whole lives have been nothing elſe but a 
continued ſeries of little cunning, mean 
artifices, and temporary expedients ;— 
But, Sir, this William Pitt is an entire 
ſtranger to all thoſe kind of practices 
he now poſſeſſes a large ſhare of power; 
but how does he ſupport himſelf in it — 
Only by the rectitude of his conduct and 
the honeſty of his intentions ; and, what- 
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their ſpirits, and act with vigour :----- This is 
confirmed by all hiſtory, as well as by late ex- 
perience.------However, it is impolitic in any ſtate 
or kingdom to be ſo elated with ſucceſs as to be 
deaf to all reaſonable overtures of peace from their 
enemies,---eſpecially in ſuch kingdoms as ſubſiſt 
by trade and commerce alone,---as is, and ever 
will be the caſe both in England and France.----- 
Therefore it will eternally remain infinitely more 
advantageous for both nations to live in peace and 
friendſhip,----than to weaken and enervate their 


reſpective kingdoms by long and deſtructive wars. 
* ever 
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ever plans or ſchemes he may form, the 
\whole nation aſſiſts him with their money, 
with a greater degree of willingneſs and 
chearfulneſs than has ever been done to 
any former miniſter ; and, whether his 
ſchemes turn out ſucceſsful or not, they 
are all ſatisfied, from a prevailing opinion 
that the whole of their money is expended 
for their own uſe and benefit. . 

My only reaſon, for mentioning thoſe 
particulars, is only to convince you, that 
the ſtate and condition of England is 
quite altered and changed from what it 
was at the time of the Utrecht treaty.— 
No ſham-work—no juggling or evaſive 
tranſactions can or will now be paſſed on 
the Engliſh nation every thing now 
agreed on muſt be fairly done and per- 
formed, conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt juſtice 
and equity, by all the contracting powers. 
The article of the demolition of Dun- 
kirk has never yet been performed 
it is now inſiſted on as a preliminary ar- 
ticle to the preſent peace — That it be de- 

moliſhed according to the letter, the ſpi- 
rit, the true intent and meaning of that 
treaty that is to ſay, the citadel—the 
harbour—all the ramparts and fortifica- 
tions totally—finally and completely be 
deſtroyed and entirely to be demoliſhed ; 
ani, to prevent any further diſputes ar 
| | remaining 
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remaining altercations about it, I muſt 
add one new clauſe, viz, That this de- 
molition be begun in thirty days after the 
ratification of this treaty, and ſuch a 


number of hands be employed in it as 


will finiſh and complete it in three months 
from the time it is fo begun; and. alſo, 
that his Britannic majeſty be permitted to 
ſend two engineers to be ſatisfied the de- 


molition is quite perfect and complete, 
The 


agreeable to the Utrecht treaty. | 
ſituation and vicinity of this place to the 


entrance of the port of London renders 


it of great conſequence to the Britiſh 
nation; and, unleſs this preliminary article 
be granted in the manner here deſcribed, 
the preſent congreſs at once ceaſes to exiſt, 
Il can go no farther. 

But I have ſo good an opinion of the 
honour, equity, and juſtice of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, that I dare fay he will 
chearfully grant it, as he muſt ſee he 
ſtands bound to fulfil it by all the laws of 
heaven and earth:—On this ſuppoſition I 
beg leave to proceed to the preſent war. 

I told you at firſt ſetting out, That 
there is a real and eſſential difference in 
our carrying on this treaty from that of 
any former ; and there is another point 
in which it ought to differ from many 
preceding ones,—In ſome former treaties 

between 
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between England and France, they have 
been conducted in a looſe and curſory man- 
ner; pointshave not been ſufficiently clear- 
ed up—things have been ſkimmed over in 
a ſuperficial, hurry-ſcurry method—but 
in the preſent treaty every thing ſhall be 
made plain and clear, and quite intelligi- 
| ble to all the contracting parties—as on 
our fide it is intended this peace ſhall be 

ermanent and durable, and continue and 
remain ſo for a couple of centuries at 
leaſt—which would be much more con- 
ducive to the happineſs and benefit of 
both nations, than every three or four 
years to be waſting the blood and trea- 
ſure of their honeſt inoffenſive ſubjects 
by wholeſale, 

But to deſcend to particulars; the fate 
of war is very precarious and uncertain, 
as it will depend on a variety of unfore- 
{een accidents and caſualties By this fate 
and determination of war that valuable and 
very important ifland of Minorca, in the 
Mediterraneanſea, is fallen into your hands: 
—This we give up—and do hereby re- 
nounce all claim, right, and title to it 
 henceforward and for evermore, and do 
conſent you ſhall annex it to the crown 
of France how, and in what manner, you 
pleaſe—and we do hereby engage for 
ourſelves and ſucceſſors, that it ſhalt be 

adjudged 
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adjudged and deemed to belong and ap- 
pertain to the crown of France, in the 
ſame manner as if it was actually joined 
to the main-land or continent of France. 
Now, Sir, by a parity of reaſon, we 
expect to hold and remain for ever in 
poſſeſſion of the whole and every part of 
thoſe acquiſitions the fate and determina- 
tion of war has thrown into our hands— 
that is to ſay, that ſmall iſland of Gua- 
daloupe, together with thoſe other con- 
queſts and ſettlements we have made on 
the coaſt of Africa, and all the different 
parts of America, with the ſundry coun- 
tries, rivers, and lakes that have ever been 
deemed to belong or any wile to apper- 
tain thereunto, to be aſſigned over to us 
in the ſame form and manner as we have 
conveyed the iſland of Minorca to you 
that is to ſay, they are to be hencefor- 
ward adjudged, deemed, allowed to belong 
and appertain to the crown of England 
for evermore. | 
And moreover, provided it ſhould ap- 
pear we have made, or hereafter make, 
any conqueſt from the French in the 
Eaſt-Indies, or in any other part of the 
world, that alſo ſhall be deemed, in like 
manner, to belong to, and ever held by the 
crown of England ; provided only all 
ſuch conqueſts be ſo made before the 
ſigning, 
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ſigning, ſealing, and ratification of this 
treaty by the French and Engliſh mo- 
narchs ;.and, ſhould any conqueſt be made 
after this peace is fo ratified and confirmed, 
then, and in that caſe, it ſhall be inſtantly 
reſtored and returned back to its former 
poſſeſſors : This clauſe to be mutually 
binding and obligatory to both the con- 
tracting parties, to prevent after difficulty 
and diſputes. 

Jo theſe conditions you can raiſe no 
poſſible objection, as they are perfectly 
conſiſtent with all the laws of honour, 
equity, and mutual juſtice, —Thoſe con- 
queſts have been obtained at an amazing 
expence of blood and treaſure of the En- 
oliſh nation—the expence in money has 
been ſo great as even to exceed almoſt 
all conception or imagination: Former 
ages would never have believed this little 
iſland could have ſupported under it— 
and future ages will ſtare at it with won- 
der and ſurprize. 

I now come to offer two ſhort reaſons 
why, in the nature of things, it becomes 
abſolutely impoſſible for us to reſtore any 
part of thoſe new acquiſitions we have 
already made.—Pirſt, Take and hold is 


become the general and united' cry and 


voice of all the people in England—they 


have parted with their money in greater 
ſums, 
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ſas, and with a degree of chearfulneſy 

itherto unknown ; all the ſatisfaction 
they expect, and all the return they de- 
ſire, is an extenfion of their trade, and 
enlargement of their commerce by thoſe 
new acquiſitions.— And on this they rely 
and depend from the known honour, 
equity, and gratitude of their govern- 
ment, 

Secondly, I apprehend the whole, or 
the greateſt part of that country called and 
known by the name of Canada—is now 
in our poſſeſſion : You will reply, We 
muſt give up Canada and keep all the 


reſt.—This alſo is impoſſible quite—for 


the giving up Canada would, in effect, 
be giving up all the reſt :—PFor the vici- 
nity of Canada to the other places would, 
on any new rupture with France, enable 
them at once to conquer and recover all 
the other ſettlements. Should you ſay 
we mult defend them by forts, garriſons, 
and guards.—Confider, Sir, at is at a vaſt 
diſtance from its mother country, and 
how remote it lies from the ſea- ſide; 
the expence of erecting forts, and keep- 
ing guards and garriſons at fo great 3 
diſtance from England would ſoon appear 
to be inſupportable :—Beſides, it would 
be only a chimerical and imaginary ſe- 

curity—if Canada was reſtored to the 
| bs ns TIN. - - French, 
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| French—whereas, by keeping Canada, all 


is rendered fafe and ſecure at once. 
There is even yet another point of great 
importance, the honour and dignity of 
our nation muſt be regarded. Were we 
to give up any part of our new acqui- 
ſitions, all Europe would laugh at us, and 
tell us we have been expending the blood 
and treaſure of our brave people for no- 
thing. Thus, Sir, I perſuade myſelf 
you ſtand convinced of the impoſſibility 
we are really under of reſtoring back any 
part of our acquiſitions to France, 
Probably you will reply, It would be 
right to fix and aſcertain the reſpective li- 
mits and boundaries of thoſe new acquiſi- 
tions, both in Africa and America, to pre- 
vent after diſputes and altercations.— What 
we mean by keeping thoſe reſpective ac- 
quiſitions is not the bare ſimple land on 
which thoſe towns, cities, and forts ſtand 


which we have taken, but all the countries, 


rivers, and lakes that have hitherto been 
deemed to belong, or in any wiſe to ap- 
pertain thereunto; had we ſome good 
maps, we could do it direatly—but this 
point, I think, would be beſt to be left 
to commiſlaries to be choſen by each 
fice, as they may be ſuppoſed to have 
a” better knowledge of the ſituation and 
extent of thoſe countries, and the parti- 
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cular rivers and lakes, than either of us 
can pretend to: We may fix the place, 
and aſcertain the time of their mecting, 
and mutually agree that thoſe commiſ- 
faries ſhall finiſh and conclude all in thirty 
or forty days after they be ſo met, and not 
delay it for two, or three, or four years, 

as has been formerly the caſe, and put 
their reſpective nations to a * and un- 
neceſſary expence. 

I now come to another topic of a very. 
different nature, and is chicfly intended 
to cement that laſting friend{hip we now 
propole for ever to eltabliſh between the 
two nations. 

Our ſuperiority at ſea has been, during 
this war, aſſerted and maintained in a 
manner more conſpicuous and apparent 
than in any former period of time ';— 
Therefore, for the future, when any of 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty s ſhips of war 
ſhall meet or paſs by any of his Britannic 
majeſty's ſhips of war—the French ſhips 
ſhall always ſtrike their flag, and pay 
them the ancient and uſual compliment, 
as an acknowledgment of their ſuperio- 
rity on that element—and, in caſe of re- 
fuſal, the Engliſh ſhall be permitted to 
fire on. them, "and oblige them to it by 
force—and that ſuch a conduct ſhall be 

D 2 deemed 
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deemed as no breach of the peace, nor as 

any act of hoſtility. | 
Finally, in moſt former treaties the 

Engliſh, through an exceſs of complai- 

ſance, have conſented they ſhould be drawn 


in the French language: Now the tables 


ought to be turned—and with the utmoſt 
reaſon and juſtice we infiſt to have it in 
Engliſh. | 2 

I have now, Si, quite finiſhed and 
concluded what 1 hive to ſay relating to 


all the diſputes between England and 


Prance, which are the chief points that 
concern you and me—and I hope all I 
have fo far advanced, muſt appear to you 
to be perfectly equitable, candid, and 
juſt.—I am only aware of but one ob- 
jection you can poſſibly raiſe :—Probably 
you will fay, That, prior to any declara- 
tion of war, his Britannic majeſty's ſhips 
took a great number of French ſhips, 
carried them into port, and made lawful 


prizes of them, to the very great 'loſs 


and prejudice of his ſubjects ; and, this 
being done antecedent to any declaration 
of war, all thoſe captures were illegal, and, 
conſequently, you expe& ample and full 


ſatisfaction for them. 


To this I reply, That this point has 
already engaged the attention of the moſt 


all 
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all Europe, and they all agree, that, ac- 
cording to the ancient laws of reprizal 
obſerved and ſettled amongſt all civilized 
nations, the legality of thoſe captures is 
plain, clear, and indubitable :—-The 
French, without any provocation, conti- 
nued for a Jong time to make many and 
repeated incroachments upon our lands 
and ſettlements in America, in a moſt 
violent and hoſtile manner, and in a time 
of the moſt profound peace. The 
lands on which thoſe incroachments were 
then made, were not of a doubtful or diſ- 
putable tenure ; but on lands and ſettle- 
ments that for time immemorial had been, 
by all the world, deemed and adjudged 
to belong to the Engliſh.——It was im- 
poſſible for his Britannic majeſty (ever at- 
tentive to the ſafety and ſecurity of the 
lives and properties of his ſubjects) to re- 
main an idle ſpectator. How does he 
act? — He makes many and repeated ap- 
plications to the court of France, but not 
the leaſt redreſs or relief could be obtain- 
ed; and, finding no ſatisfaction could be 
had in a friendly amicable manner, he at 
laſt ordered reprizals to be made at ſea, 
it being not in his power ſo well to effect 
it on the continent of America, —Accord- 
ingly many ſhips were taken and brought 
into our ports ;-—But this was not 3 

| With 


with a deſign to kindle the flames of an- 
other war, but only to prevent it—in 
hopes that by this proceedure his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty would be induced to 
make fatisfaction for the great and real 
injuries done to his ſubjects in America; 
upon which ſatisfaction all the reprizals 
taken would have been inſtantly again re- 
ftored—and for that purpoſe the ſhips and 
cargoes were ſecured, the hatches locked 
down and properly guarded, to prevent 
any kind of embezzlement; and in this 
condition they remained many of them ſix, 
nine, and twelve months—but at laſt, 
finding the French court averſe to all ami- 
cable accommodations, and war bein 
openly declared on both fides—thoſe ſhips 
and * cargoes were condemned as legal 
prizes.—But, on examining the reſpec- 
tive cargoes, the far greater part appeared 
to conſiſt of fiſh caught by the French at 
or near our ſettlements in Newfound- 
land ; which commodity being of a pe- 
riſhable nature, their cargoes were quite 
rotten, and we were at the expence of 
unloading this fiſh, and carrying it out at 
ſea at a conſiderable diſtance, and there 
throw it overboard—It was ſo periſhed 
and rotten we were afraid to bury it on 
the ſea-ſhore, fearing it might have 
brought ſome evil malady or diſtemper on 
our 
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our people, it was in ſuch a ſtinking con- 
dition; this was the caſe of ſixty or ſe- 
venty cargoes at leaſt and thereby the 
advantage ariſing to England was — ee | 
to a trifling and inconſiderable ſum. 
As a private man, I have had large 
tranſactions - with your lawyers at Bor- 
deaux—St, Malo's, and Havre de Grace, 
and very well know you have many 
lawyers and civilians in Francę Men 
that are of great eminence and learning 
in their reſpective profeſſions, men that 
are well acquainted with the civil law, 
and all thoſe municipal laws that ſubſiſt be- 
tween nation and nation; and, if you con- 
ſult ſome of thoſe gentlemen that are the 
moſt eminent in their profeſſion at Paris, 
Bordeaux, and Marſeilles, you will find 
they will unite and agree that thoſe cap- 
tures, though made antecedent to any 
declaration of war, are perfectly equita- 
ble and legal, agreeable to all the laws of 
| reprizal that have hitherto ſubſiſted, from 
time immemorial, amongſt all civilized 
nations, and conſequently no demand can 
be legally made—Nnor no aye ever 
will be granted on this account. 

I have been the longer on this head, 
being extremely deſirous to convince the 
court: of France, and all the powers of 
Europe, that all the reſolves and determi- 

nations 
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nations of his Britannic majeſty. are fixed 


on the eternal principles of mutual juſtice 


and equity perfectly agreeable to the 
11 21 . e of things, and the mu- 
nicipal laws of all nations. 

1 muſt confeſs, when I firſt heard of 
thoſe captures, I was a good deal diſturbed 


in my own mind about the legality of 


of them; but on conſulting Grotius, who, 


I think, may be ſtiled the father 'of all 


the civilians in Europe, I foon became 
quite and entirely ſatisfied on that head. 

Thus, Sir, I have finally ended and con- 
cluded every thing that os to the pre- 
ſent diſputes. between us and France. 
I now come to conſider the ſtate and 
condition of our allies, in which I ſhall 
be very brief, this being a ſecondary con- 
fideration. 

The brave and magnaminious king of 
4 Proflia is our ſole and only ally: And 
if I underſtand my inſtructions aright— 
he is to be made quite caſy and content, 
and, unleſs this is done, nothing can be 
concluded on between us--every thing muſt 
ſtop and remain in the condition it now 
is: And here pleaſe to take notice—that 
how—or in what manner he is to be 
made eaſy, does not at all fall under our 
conſideration that is his buſineſs:— He 
Has two notable women to contend 9 

the 
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2 
the empreſs of Ruſſia and the queen of 
Hungary.—Let them battle it out here be- 
tween their own reſpective ambaſſadors, 
in the beſt manner they can—the only 
prudent and politic part for ug—will be, 
that, as thoſe two ladies are your allies, 
you will endeavour conſtantly to exert 
your. utmoſt influence and power with 
their ambaſſadors to make ſuch conceſ- 
ſions, and to give ſuch future ſecurity as 
his Pruſſian majeſty may claim, and by 
every poſſible method to inſpire their minds 
with the higheſt ſentiments of peace, ami- 
ty, and friendſhip, thereby to prevent the 
effuſion of any more Chriſtian blood 
which muſt be highly offenſive to God, 
and bring infinite ſcandal on the Chriſtian 
religion, —And, in my turn I promite 
you, with the utmoſt ſolemnity, that I 
will continually exert my utmoſt power 
and influence, and make uſe of all the 
methods of reaſon and perſuaſion I am 
capable of, to induce the ambaſſador of 
his Pruſſian majeſty not to be too rigo- 
rous in his claims or demands, but let all 
be regulated agreeable to the laws of that 
honour, equity, and juſtice, that ought to 


ſubſiſt amongſt princes; and if reaſonable 


terms can be obtained, and tolerable ſecu- 
rity for his maſter's future ſafety, to ac- 
cept it at once,—By ſuch a mutual and 
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friendly procedure on our parts, I dare 
fay this grand and mighty difference. * 
be ſoon accommodated, 

Probably, ſome of the leſſer princes 
and ſtates of Germany may apply 
to us for ſatisfaction, repreſenting they 
have ſuffered on both fides :—Their coun- 
tries have been laid waſte—filled with ra- 
vage and deſolation their ſubjects un- 
mercifully plundered and impoveriſhed 
by heavy and cruel contributions, and 
thereby reduced to a ſtate of poverty, 
beggary, and diſtreſs —Their caſe, I will 
grant, 1s deplorably ſad indeed, and we 
ſhould attend to their complaints with 
great lenity and moderation—but inter 
nos—this is a point that does not fall un- 
der our conſideration:— If the Germans 
will be ſuch fools as to enter into civil 
wars, and cut one another's throat they 
muſt abide by the conſequences; let us 
refer them to their own Diet at Ratiſbon. 
For obſerve, if we once accommodate 
the affair between his Pruſſian majeſty 
and the two queens—all the other little 
bickerings and differences muſt end and 
ſubſide at once. 

I have only one point more to advance: 
If this peace is effected, it muſt be gua- 
rantied by the empreſs of Ruſſia, the 
queen of Hungary, and his Pruffian ma- 


jeſty 
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jeſty—this muſt be inſiſted on, as it is 
the uſual praftice.—But I would not have 
you imagine we depend on any great ſe- 
curity on this. guaranty—no, Sir—we re- 
ly on our own real ſtrength for our ſafety 
and ſecurity only. There is a real and 
Inherent. ſtrength in the Britiſh nation, 
when honeſtly exerted, as it now is— 
ſufficient to enforce the obſervation of any 
treaty with any power. I only mention 


this guaranty, in conformity to the com- 


mon practice of Europe, 
Late experience has taught all Europe, 
that guaranties of moſt princes are but 
nominal and not real things. 

The pragmatic ſanction was drawn in 
a very ſolemn manner, and in language 
the moſt forcible and ſignificant, ratified 
and confirmed, with great deliberation, by 
almoſt all the different powers of Europe. 
On the 20th of October, 1740, the 
emperor Charles the Sixth died: The 
breath was no ſooner out of his body, 
but the greateſt part of thoſe princes, 
notwithſtanding they had ſo lately and ſo- 
lemnly ſigned and ratified this inſtrument, 
publicly declared to all the world they 
would tear it in pieces, and, by violence 
and blood-ſhed, ravage and deſolation, 
endeavoured to effect it to the utmoſt of 
their power, and would. have ſucceeded 
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if the imperial diadem had not t been fixed 
and ſettled on the prefent empreſs, by the 
meer force alone of Britiſh money. 
On the firſt of June, 1942—at the 
treaty of Breſlau, his Britannic majeſty 
guarantied the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Sileſia to his Pruffian majeſty— 
and at the general treaty in 1748, at Aix 
la Chapelle, it was again guarantied to 
him by all the belligerant powers, with 
great ſolemnity ; yet you ſee it has been 
moſt infamouſly broken, and not at all 
regarded.—lIt is a pleaſure for an Engliſh- 
man to reflect, that his Prince has ob- 
ſerved both theſe guaranties, it being his 
invariable maxim and rule of conduct 
to adhere to the eternal laws of truth and 
Juſtice ; and this, Sir, will be always 
found to be beſt—the wiſeſt and moſt 
ſolid ſyſtem of policy. I am very ſen- 
ſible the French nation has produced 
many men of great and eminent abilities: 
But, of all your politicians, your famous 
archbiſhop of Cambray was moſt certain- 
ly the beſt and wiſeſt—he writes a good 
deal relating to the conduct of kings and 
princes, and roundly afferts, that the 
trueſt and beſt ſyſtem of policy is a con- 


ſtant adherance to all the immutable laws 


of truth and downright honeſty, as that, 

by ſuch a conduct, a prince never fails of 
Acquiring the love and confidence of his 
own 
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own ſubjects, and alſo of appearing in a 
more reſpectable light and character to all 
the neighbouring princes and ſtates around 
him But that when princes, for the 
ſake af a little temporary advantage, will 
violate the moſt ſolemn treaties and en- 
gagements—it always ariſes from igno- 
rance and a want of underſtanding in 
the true political art of government; and, 
in the long- run, this faoliſh and tricking 
ſyſtem will proye falſe and fallacious, and 
end in ſhame and confuſion. Vea, he 
goes much farther, and fays, a period of 
time will come, when kings and princes 
will find themſelves on a level and per- 
fect foot of equality with the reſt of 
' mankind, and that they were under the 
ſame obligations to regard the laws of 
mqgrality.— But this, you will probably 
reply, is a conſideration too remote for 
princes—Howeyer, we will expect 
better things, and hope a time is now 
come, when all princes will reſolve to 
adhere to all moral obligations as well as 
private men. Q 

I have now completely ended. —I do 
not know the extent of the power and 
authority you may be inveſted with; but 
if they do not reach ſo far as to permit 
you to comply with thoſe terms—to-mor- 
row I will reduce it to writing, and en- 


deayour to put it in language more cor- 
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rect and ſignificant, and you may tranſ- 


mit it immediately to your court,——T 


hope God, who has the hearts of all 


men in His hand, will incline his moſt 


Chriſtian majeſty to accept it—and I will 
tranſmit a copy of it to England, where 
I am almoſt confident it will be accepted. 
hut you muſt permit me to be open 
and  free:—I cannot deviate a hair's- 
breadth from the terms and conditions 
here preſeribed and aſcertained I can 
ſubmit to no reſtrictions, limitations, or 
alterations — no additions or diminutions; 
every thing muſt ſtand as here preſcribed, 

according to its true ſenſe and meaning; 

and in ten or fourteen days at fartheſt I 
ſhall expect his moſt Chriſtian majeſty's 
final determination thereon :—And, if not 
abſolutely and ſtrictly complied. with, I 
muſt return home directly, and this con- 
greſs becomes at once concluded, and 
ceaſes to exiſt a moment longer. 

What I have hitherto advanced is in a 
public character.— And here you muſt 
permit me, Sir, to expoſtulate a little 
with you as a private man; and I now 
addreſs myſelf to you as a private man 
likewiſe. Suppoſe thoſe terms are not 
abſolutely accepted, — the flames and de- 
vaſtations of war will be renewed with 
double vigour from all Se And, as 

I love 
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J love openneſs and freedom, I will tell 


you plainly in what manner I apprehend 
it will be conducted on the part of En- 
gland. —Our navy is now become much 
more powerful and conſiderable than it 
has ever yet been, and under a better and 
more judicious regulation: A ſpirit of 


valour and real courage in our ſailors and 


ſoldiers is now become more apparent 
and conſpicuous than in any former pe- 


riod of time. We propoſe to block up 
all your ſea- ports thoſe in the Medi- 


terranean, and all thoſe from Dunkirk to 
Bayonne in the bottom of the bay of 
Biſcay, and not to ſuffer one ſhip to 
budge in or out. —Your ports in the Me- 
diterranean are few in number, and lie 
very contiguous—a ſmall force will be 
ſufficient to ſhut up all thoſe ports en- 
tirely, whereby the eaſtern parts of France 
will, in a ſhort time, be reduced to the 
utmoſt poverty, beggary, and diſtreſs.— 


From Dunkirk to Bayonne 1s a long 


tract indeed; but we have ſhips enough 
to lock up all thoſe ports—and not ſuf- 
fer a veſſel to go in or out :—By this 
means we ſhall, with more eaſe and ex- 
pedition, weaken, enervate, and demo- 
liſh the French government than by any 
other means whatever.— In France you 
have no mines of ſilver or gold; not the 


leaſt 
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leaſt acceſſion of wealth but what is ac- 


quired: by your foreign trade—and when 


all the reſources ariſing from your vaſt 
commerce are at once cut off, and your 
rts ſhut up, your government can exiſt 
but a very little while :—By this method 
we ſhall weaken and diſtreſs your nation 
infinitely more than by killing of forty or 
fifty thouſand of- your men every year,— 
We all know you have now from eigh- 
teen to twenty millions of people, and 
conſequently the killing forty or fifty 
thouſand men a year does not merit your 
notice or regard in a political ſenſe ; but, 
by the method I now mention, we ſhall 
ſo weaken and enervate your nation as 
to make the foundation of your govern- 
ment ſhake, if not to demoliſh it, and 
throw every thing into a ſtate of anarchy 
and confuſion. 

All governments, all human conſtitu- 
tions, have a tendency in their own na- 
ture to a ſtate of mutability and change. 
According to all human appearance, 
the government of England was ne- 


ver on ſo firm and ſtable a foundation as 
at this period. We had never any prince 


that enjoyed the united love and affection 
of his people as the preſent does—ne- 
ver any royal family to whom the peo- 
ple of England was fo zealous and heartily 
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attached to as the preſent :—Yet, not- 


withſtanding this, if the port of London, 
and all the out ports-of the k:nzdom 
were to be effectually ſhut up, ſo as no 


ſhip could 20 in or out for the ſpace of 


eighteen months, our government would 


be diſſol ved and demofiſhed, and tore to 


pieces; every thing muſt fall into a ſtate 
of the utmoſt anarchy and confuſion ;— 


In ſuch a fituation no ſtanding army, nor 
riot- acts, would avail any thing.—Proba- 
bly you will be ſurprized and ſtartled at 
this—T muſt confeſs it requires much 


time—a cloſe attention—long calculation 


—and a clear knowledge of the internal 


ſtate and condition of the nation, and the 


trade theref—and then it would appear 


to be a neceſſary and unavoidable con- 
ſequence, with a degree of certainty, as 


ſtriking and convincing as any propoſition ' 
in Euclid :—But thanks be to the eternal 
God that all the united powers upon earth 


could not effect ſuch an event Now in 


France the caſe is the ſame, or rather 
worſe, as the number of your inhabitants 


is much greater than ours: You like- 


wiſe have no mines of filver or gold 


we can ſhut up all your ports, and thereby 


at once cut off all the reſources you have 
from your great commerce. And here, 
Sir, let me tell you, could you drag your 
| = 
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famous and juſtly celebrated Colbert out 
of his grave ; yea, had you now half a 
dozen Colberts, with all their fine ſtudy 
and moſt elaborate ſchemes, they would 
not be able to prevent your government 
from being ſubverted and demoliſhed in, 
a reaſonable time, after ſuch an event.— 
This would diſtreſs your government fifty 
times more than the killing of a hundred 
thouſand men every year. in Germany 
could poſſibly do; for which, indubita- 
ble reaſons may be aſſigned. 

We ſtand indebted to France for ano- 
ther great man, I mean the preſent Vol- 
taire who has ſtudied the different poli- 
tical ſchemes of policy that prevail overall 
Europe, with great attention. — He often 
ſpeaks of the maritime powers excluſive 
of all others; by which I ſuppoſe he 
means the Engliſh, French, Spaniards, 
and Dutch, and he frequently, fays, which- 
ever of thoſe powers can maintain a con- 
ſtant and ſettled ſuperiority at ſea, muſt 
unavoidably, in the natural courſe and 
reſult of things, maintain alſo a ſuperiority 
on land :—And for this opinion he offers 
clear, plain, and indubitable reaſons, not 
liable to be diſputed or controverted. 

IT am an Engliſhman born, Sir, and 
have a hearty attachment to my native 
country—notwithſtanding which, I have 

ever 
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ever had a great partiality and friendſhip 
for the French nation: I know them to 
be a polite and humane people, inclined 
to trade, commerce, and great induſtry— 
Your merchants are extremely numerous, 
and a very worthy and reputable body of 
men they are.—Theſe men and their 
families, antecedent to the laſt war, were 
always accuſtomed to live in great plenty, 
opulence, and wealth ; but now the tables 
are turned, and they are left to contend 
with great diſtreſs, poverty, and want,— 
I hope for their ſakes your court will in- 
ſtantly put an end to this bloody and de- 
ſtructive war,—In all kingdoms and na- 
tions upon earth, no ſet of men deſerves 
ſo much the royal clemency and protec- 
tion as the merchants do :—It is by their 
means alone every acceſſion of wealth is 
to be acquired to the ſtate.— The inland 
trade is only a rotation of property from 
one man to another: The nation gets no 
addition of power or wealth by it. Were 
it not for fear of appearing too tedious, I 
would ſollicit greatly in behalf of your 
merchants, with all the force and power 
of language I am capable of.—It is really 
conſiſtent with the higheſt degree, of na- 
tional prudence and policy to put an end 
to this war, were it for their ſakes alone, 
(they being of ſuch utility to the public) 

F 2 and 


| „ 
and to extricate them out of their preſent | 
ruinous condition. | 

For God's ſake, Sir, ſtand Rill a mo- 
ment, take a ſhort furvey of the French 
nation, compare its preſent condition with 
what it was but one year antecedent to 
the laſt war ——Your' merchants and 
traders then lived like petty princes :— 
Your commerce, both foreign and dome- 
ſtic, was by far more conſiderable and 
extenſive than that of the Engliſh, or any 
other nation upon earth. How are things 
changed !—an amazing revolution indeed! 
Was you now to travel through all the 
great cities and towns in France, eſpeci- 
ally the fea-ports, nothing would be ſeen 
but the utmoſt poverty and diſtreſs, and 
the moſt apparent marks of a diſſolving 
government. Reflect, Sir, on thoſe ſeas 
of blood, and that immenũty of treaſure 

vou have expended, from time to time, 
in Germany; all which is merely fighting : 
with a phantom, as no addition of power 
or cc ſſion of territory there, would be 
of any real benefit or advantage to your 
kingdom. 

The neceſſity of an immediate peace is 
on your fide—noton oure—all Europe fees: 
We h ve a ſettled and fixed ſuperiority at 
ſea,—Our commerce is in flouriſhing cir- 
cumftances—daily extending——and better 


protected- 
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protected and ſecured by our navy than in 
any former war.—Beſides, if the terms 
now propoſed are not accepted, it will 
be natural for the Engliſh to increaſe in 
their demands, as long as the war conti- 
nues; © | I 

It is certainly the higheſt wiſdom and 
the wiſeſt ſyſtem of policy, in his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, to cultivate the utmoſt 
friendſhip with his Britannic majeſty, 
eſpecially as in him he may place the 
utmoſt truſt and confidence, being certain 
never to experience any uſage or treat- 
ment from him but what is quite confiſ- 
tent with the eternal rules of mutual 
juſtice: and equity. Would it not re- 
dound more to the honour and gtory of 
your grand monarch to live in amity and 
friendſhip with  us—than every three or 
four years to be ſacrificing the blood and 
treaſure, the wealth and ſtrength, the 
real good and benefit of his honeſt inof- 
fenſive ſubjects?— There is no real foun- 
dation, in the nature of things, for any 
war ever more to ſubſiſt between En- 
gland and France.—All kinds of jealou- 
ſies may, and ought to be laid aſide.— 
There is ſea and landroom enough in 
the world for both—and it would be 
conducive to the real gaod and benefit 


of 
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of both—to cultivate a mutual and laſting 
amity and friendſhip.—This would be 
the beſt and wiſeſt ſyſtem of policy for 
both nations, : 

As you are a Frenchman, I know you 
muſt love your native country, as it is 
natural for all men to do—and, as you 
have free acceſs to your king, you cannot 
by any way or method ſo well teſtify your 
fincere regard to your country, as by en- 
deavouring, on all proper occaſions, to 
impreſs the mind of your king and his 
miniſters. with thoſe generous pacific ſen- 
timents, as you muſt know in your own 
conſcience they will greatly conduce to 


the honour and glory of your king, and 


to the real happineſs and welfare of all 
his ſubjes——I will detain you no 
longer, and hope you will excuſe the 
length and freedom of this ſpeech, which 
I moſt ſolemnly proteſt is intended for 
the good and benefit of your nation as 
well as my own. ; 
Now my lord, I have quite finithed. 
I told you in the beginning I would not 
preſume to offer you my advice :—TI 
have only hinted to you what method I 
would purſue, was I in your place. You 
are at full liberty to give it what recep- 


tion you pleaſe, | 
| Should 
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Should i it meet with your approbation— 
I know you are à maſter of all the arts of 
perſuaſion, and the methods of addreſs 
and that you are capable of putting this 
into language more correct, more forci- 
ble, and ſignificant.ä—I wiſh you the 


deſired ſucceſs, that thereby you may pro- 


mote the happineſs of your country, and 


acquire to yourſelf a large ſhare of that 


honour and renown that will attend all 
thoſe who worthily diſcharge public truſt. 


I remain, with the moiſt profound re- 


ſißpect, 


| My Lord, 


London, OR, 237 
1760. 


Yogy Lordſhip's moſt obedient 


An ENGLISHMAN. 


and very humbk Servant, 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


H E 3 ſcribble was com- 
pleatly finiſhed, on the day it bears 


date—being two days before his late ma- 


jeſty's death; little thinking, at that time, 


his important life was ſo near at an end. — 
When the news firſt reached me, I was 
in the country, at.a diſtance from Lon- 
don, and my affairs would not permit 
me conveniently to return—ſo was obliged 
to let the printer go on as it then ſtood, 

I hope, and truſt in God, his ſucceſſor 
will turn out as honeſt a man as his grand- 
father. —That French politician, the arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, already mentioned in 
the preceding tract, is certainly in the 


right, in affirming, that no character is 


ſo worthy the purſuit of any prince, as 
that of an honeſt man as thereby he 
will always ſecure the love and confidence 
of his own ſubjects—as well as appear in 


a moſt reſpectable light to all princes and 


Rates around him, and that this ſyſtem 
of 
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of policy will always be found the beſts 
the moſt durable and permanent. 
What is the reaſon his late majeſty ob- 
tained the hearts, the affections, and purſes 
of his people, more than any former mo- 
narch had ever done It was only from a 
general opinion, prevailing amongſt all 
110 "ranks and degrees of our people, that he 
was a downright honeſt man. 

I could mention a very great man, in 
our own country, in the very fame ſenti- 
ment; I mean the late Mr. Pope, a gen- 
tleman to whom God, in the courſe of 
his providence (for reaſons unknown to 

11 us) had given a certain reach and depth 

of knowledge, and an extent of capacity 

and underſtanding ſuperior to moſt other 

men. A little before his death, he told 

ſome of his friends (and all the world 

knows his friends were ſome of the 

13 genius's of the age) that he had 

ately employed himſelf, with great at- 

tention, in drawing the real character of 

his preſent majeſty, George the Second: 

. His friends were very ſollicitous to have 

a ſight of it—but he put them off, under 

a pretence that it was not quite finiſhed ;— 

They afterwards renewed their requeſt, at 

different times, but were put off under 

the fame pretence.— At laſt, they inſiſted 
upon a fight of it, with ſome degree of 
_ G | warmth 
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.. warmth—Pope then went to his cloſet, 
and brought down a bit of paper, no 
longer than his little finger and told the 
company it was all comprized in that ſcrip: 
— They were aſtoniſhed, and began. to 
rally him with ſome ſeverity—ſaying, they 
expected a character at full length, drawn 
at leaſt on a whole ſheet of paper, and 
in a pompous and exalted ſtile; and ſure- 
ly it could not be contained in that little 
ſcrip.—Pope threw it on the table, and 
there appeared only wrote on it—He is an 
honeſt man, and. no hypocrite—ſfaying, 
this I take to be his real character, and it 
is the moſt noble and exalted one that any 
prince can attain to, upon earth; and, in 
all kingdoms and nations in the world, 
will in the long- run be found the beſt, 
the wiſeſt, and moſt ſolid ſyſtem of poli- 
cy that can be purſued by any prince. 
Pope alſo ſaid, he compleated it at firſt 
on a whole ſheet of paper, as they ex- 
pected, and in a ſtile lofty and pompous ; 
but, on the ſecond peruſal, he did not like 
it himſelf, and tore it in pieces—from an 
Opinion, that what he had wrote on that 
little ſcrip, was vaſtly more noble and 
grand, and the higheſt character any prince 
can acquire. This ſeems to have been 
Pope's deliberate opinion, for, at the time 
he wrote his admirable tract, intitled, 
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An Eſſay on Man, he has ſome very 
ſtriking ſentiments, to this purpoſe; in 


one place he cries out, 


A wir's a ſeather, and a chief a rod WM 
An honeſt man's the nobleſt work of God. 


. I hope our future hiſtorians will do 


juſtice to the character of this honeſt 


prince, George the Second. 


He provided for the laſting ſecurity of 


his country againſt all foreign invaſions, 
thereby to perpetuate the bleſſings of li- 
berty and independency to a people braye 
and free, | 

In his reign, a freedom of thought, a 
liberty of ſpeech. and the preſs, which is 
founded in the very eſſence of our conſti- 
tution, prevailed even to the moſt exten- 
ſive degree, and thereby greatly contri- 


buted to that peace and harmony amongſt 


ourſelves, which alonę can preſerve and 
perpetuate the duration of our happy con- 
ſtitutian. ED. Be. 

He never once attempted any thing in 
prejudice of our known and eſtabliſhed 
laws—nor never made the leaſt incroach- 
ment on our rights and liberties— for it is 
always to be conſidered, that in England 
we do not owe our liberty to the conceſ- 

"3 ſons 


fins of our Kit ngs—here the 
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people are 
born free; that is, they are naturally and 
inherently free. 

They are governed it Is true, and to 
which they willingly and chearfully ſub- 


mit. becauſe they 2 en by laws 


founded on the eternal principle of mu- 
trial juſtice, all admirably calculated and 
adapted to the good ad ſafety of the 
whole community. 

Formerly we had Kings who had a no- 
tion in their heads, that millions, yea ma- 
ny millions of people, were born into the 
world, merely for their own ſole uſe and 
pleaſure—but, of all the wild and extraya- 
gant opinions that ever entered into the 
hcads or hearts of men, this is certainly 
moſt abſurd, impious, and deteſtable. 

Our late moſt gracious ſovereign we 

and judiciouſly knew, that the fole end 

and defign of all government is the real 
good and happineſs of the Whole com- 
munity, 

He looked on * ſubj ects under the 
amiable and endearing Characker of his 
children, and himſelf as their father and 

protector. 

May the great and eternal God, by | 
whom all kings reign, and princes decree 


judgment—inſpire the hearts and heads of 


his 
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bis preſent, and all future ſucceſſors; that 
may ſteatily adhere to the preg 
nelt principle, and thereby add to the 
firmneſs and ſtability of 4 crown and 
f theſe realms, in their family, 
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